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Message to the Schools 


S INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS mount daily and the world-wide struggle between 
d \ the forces of democracy and the forces of totalitarianism grows sharper, it is 
doubly imperative that our schools emphasize the part they play as the first line of 
defense of our beloved country. The observance of American Education Week, 
November 5-11, 1950, offers an opportunity for all of us to stress anew the sig- 
nificant responsibility of the schools in educating our youth for the great task of 


leading the world toward freedom, justice and peace. 


The New York State Teachers Association, in cooperation with the National 
Education Association, the American Legion, the United States Office of Education 
and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, is making particular efforts 
to have every school in the State participate in this national celebration and I have 
pledged the assistance of the Education Department in helping to carry out such 
plans. In furtherance of that pledge, | urge your participation in this important 
observance. 

The general theme of American Education Week is “ Government of, by and 
for the People” and each day is planned to emphasize a particular phase of that 


great concept. 


Sunday, November 5 Moral and Spiritual Values 

Monday, November 6 Responsibilities of the Citizen 
Tuesday, November 7 Meaning of the Ballot 

Wednesday, November 8 — Urgent School Needs 

Thursday, November 9 Opportunity for All 

Friday, November 10 Home-School-Community Teamwork 
Saturday, November 11 Freedom's Heritage 


Acting Commissioner of Education 








Department Instructs Schools in Plans To Protect Children and 


Schools Plan for Atomic Emergencies 


Provide Substitute Classroom Facilities if Needed 


[Doctor Van Kleeck has been assigned by 


Commissioner Wilson to coordinate the civil 


defense work of the Department and of the 
schools and colleges.] 


7. VERY TITLE of this article indi- 
cates a situation that is nothing short 
of monstrous. I find it altogether weird 
and virtually unbelievable that, just five 
years after V-E and V-J Days, we should 
have to instruct young children to be 
ready to close their eyes tightly and cover 
their hands and faces so that they will be 
less severely injured in event of an atomic 
bomb explosion. 

And yet exactly such instructions have 
heen given in every one of the target cities 
of this State, assuming that by the time 
this article is published all such cities will 
have complied with the September 12th 
directive from the State Civil Defense 
That 
the chairmanship of General Lucius D. 


Commission. commission, under 
Clay, formerly American supreme com- 
mander in Western Germany, has been 
set up under chapter 690 of the New 
York State Laws of 1950 for the express 
purpose of seeing that this and a multi- 
tude of other precautions are taken. 

‘But I don’t think we are going to be 
bombed,” you say—as do some thou- 
sands of others. Well, I don’t think so 
Neither do | 
house is going to burn down, and yet | 


either. expect that my 


carry fire insurance. I don’t anticipate 
that I am going to be waylaid at night and 
slugged on the head by a footpad, and yet 
[ am glad the city of Albany has a police 


force. Nor do I hope to be severely in- 


jured in an automobile accident; yet | 
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EDWIN R. VAN KLEECK 
Assistant Commissioner for Adult 
Education and Special Services 


am glad that, should I be so unfortunate, 
there are available physicians, nurses, 
hospitals and blood banks. 

As Governor Dewey said in Chancel- 
lors Hall of the State Education Building 
on August 3lst, when he addressed the 
city and county directors of civil defense 
who have been appointed in every part of 
the State, “ We have not been alarmists 
But I 
waiting until 


in New York and we are not now. 
have never believed in 
disaster struck and then trying to figure 
out what to do about it .. . It is our duty 
to be prepared.” 

The Governor is correct. It is our 
duty to be prepared, and, with the help 
of the school people of this State, this 
Department proposes to see that our 
schools are prepared. I think it is no 
exaggeration to say that, with the issu- 
ance of General Clay’s directive to the 
Department and to the schools and col- 
leges, the New York State educational 
system was further advanced in_ its 
preparations than was that of any other 
state. 

As we go about these tedious and often 
vexatious assignments of General Clay's, 
I think that we are all torn by varying 
emotions. There is an element of annoy- 
ance directed principally at that nation 
whose actions and policies have made all 


these preparations seem necessary. There 
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is too, an element of justifiable fear, for 
our military leaders have told us that 
here can be no complete air defense that 


— 


will prevent all attacking planes from 
geiting to some target. (World War II 
There is also the feeling 


proved that.) 
of incredulity which I mentioned at the 
outset ; it just does not seem possible that 
we are marching the children, at least 
three times before October 15th in target 
cities, to shelters in some basement or 
ground-floor corridor. It all has the air 
of * Alice in Wonderland,” and one half 
expects to wake up and find that he has 
heen dreaming. 

There is also our great concern lest 
children, and particularly small children 
(although adolescents too are a problem), 
be unwarrantedly disturbed emotionally. 
My __ going-on-six-year-old announced 
firmly at dinner one night in late Sep- 
tember that she, for one, didn't “ believe 
we are going to be bombed.” I agreed 
with her, as casually as possible, and 
thanked my lucky stars for the wisdom 
of her principal and her first grade 
teacher, who, quite evidently, had been 
preparing the minds of the children for 
the shelter drills but in such a manner as 
to give the youngsters confidence and 
reassurance. 

Immediately after the issuance of Com- 
missioner Wilson’s September 15th letter 
to the schools and colleges, embodying 
General Clay’s directive, the telephone 
began to ring. A good share of the calls 
were from the nontarget areas, so-called, 
that is, from the parts of the State not 
included in the 13 cities and one county 
designated up till then as target areas by 
the Civil Defense Commission. 

“What do you think we should do 
about Instruction I-B-4?” they wanted 
to know. That instruction is mentioned 
in Instruction II-A for nontarget areas 
and indicates that these reception areas 
may or may not, as they think best, have 
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special bombing-raid drills from the class- 
rooms to the shelters. In the schools in 


the target cities, these drills are not 


optional. There they are a definite re- 
quirement, and in the public schools of 
our largest city such drills, at least once 
weekly until further notice, were ordered 
even before the September opening of 
schools. 

But in the so-called “ nontarget "’ areas 
the drills are not mandated. And in these, 
telephoned queries was a sort of distilla- 
tion of the whole problem of civil defense 
in the schools. For if, on the one hand, 
drills are held where they are not neces- 
sary, thousands of children may be avoid- 
ably upset, especially where teachers do 
not show good judgment in handling the 
drills. On the other hand, however, if 
the drills are omitted in a school which 
later should happen to be within the 
fringe portions of the considerable area 
affected by an atomic explosion, unques- 
tionably the number and proportion of 
deaths and serious injuries will be hugely 
greater than would be the case if proper 
precautions had been rehearsed and used. 

Put that 
would hesitate long in deciding that, both 


way, probably few of us 
for our own offspring and for the pupils 
entrusted to us under the compulsory at- 
tendance laws, we would conduct the 
drills. If we were in a nontarget area 
and, again, only such schools have any 
choice in this matter — we might wish to 
consult the head of our school board, or 
the board itself if it were to be meeting 
soon. 


“ But,” said some of those who tele- 


phoned, “ you know perfectly well that 
our school is not in an industrial town. 
H'e're not 


going to be bombed.” The answer to 


It is not even in a small city. 


that, of course, is that we hope that, with 
a goal of three million men in our armed 
forces, with our own atomic bombs and 
would 


with detailed preparations that 
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greatly reduce our losses from enemy use 
of the atomic bomb, nobody is going to 
Indeed, what better possible 
all these 


be bombed. 
outcome could there be 
military and civil defense activities than 
that they would be so good that no one 
would dare to attack us and that the 
plans, therefore, would never have to be 
We are, in a sense, like the prac- 
If we 


from 


used ? 
titioners of preventive medicine. 
are wholly successful, we shall put our- 
selves out of business. What could be 
better! The boy who learns to box so 
that some bully will no longer dare to 
pick on him does not regard his resulting 
freedom from persecution as _ evidence 
that he wasted the time that he spent on 
the boxing lessons. 

Sut there is another and perhaps more 
graphic reason why many of the less 
densely populated areas of the State and 
Nation ought to be concerned for their 
own safety —in addition, of course, to 
their desire to prepare to give all possible 
help to their city neighbors. That other 
reason was well brought out by General 
Clay himself at the 
meeting in Albany, and a similar argu- 
ment was advanced more recently by the 
commission’s director, Colonel Lawrence 
Wilkinson, at the meeting in New York 
City of the civil defense directors of the 
Briefly, and in 


above-mentioned 


ten northeastern states. 
the colonel’s language, as nearly as I can 
this: When an enemy 
some thousands of 


recall it, it is 
bomber has 
miles, quite a margin of error creeps in. 
At great heights and at great speeds, a 
very slight miscalculation might result in 


come 


the “ wasting’ by the enemy of a bomb 
on, say, the Pine Hills residential section 
of Albany or on suburban Delmar or 
Ravena, rather than on more militarily 
geographical 


inviting ( These 


specifics have been added by me to this 


targets. 


illustration. ) 
Colonel Wilkinson (paraphrased), when 


Moreover, and this is again 
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interceptor and pursuit planes are tryi:g 
to shoot down the bomber, the human e 
ment in the calculation becomes great: r 
and a bomb may, through nervousness, 
dropped even in the open countryside 
over some village. 

All this being the case, one can see thie 
sense back of the instructions in the Civil 
Defense Commission’s directive. In the 
target cities—and the designation of 
these merely represents the commission's 
best judgment — of course the heads of 
colleges and schools, public and private, 
should ascertain whether their local city 
or county director of civil defense wants 
any records of the names, ages and ad 
dresses of children aged from birth to 
16. Of course these pupils, and older 
ones, should be instructed in detail con- 
cerning what they should do if the Air- 
Service signals the 
The details of 
what they should do, and of what the 


craft Warning 
approach of an attack. 


housewife and her husband should do, are 
contained in an excellent pamphlet which 
Life magazine (9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.) has put out on a non- 
profit basis for the commission. En- 
titled “ You and the Atomic Bomb: What 
to do in Case of an Atomic Attack,” this 
sells for ten cents a single copy (coin, 
Life) and 


money order to 


stamps or 
should be possessed by every family in 
the State. One hundred to 999 copies 
are a nickel each, with proportionate rates 
for ten to 99 copies or for 1000 or more. 

In the light of this pamphlet, and of 
the carefully documented and highly valid 
article, “‘ Hiroshima, U. S. A.,” in the 
August 5th issue of Collier’s magazine 
(15 cents from the publisher ; it describes 
the effects of the explosion over lower 
Manhattan of one A-bomb of the Naga- 
saki type and size), one readily agrees 
that all school buildings in target cities 
should be evaluated as to the degree of 
protection (if any) which each affords if 
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ed as a shelter. The drills listed next 
in the directive we have already discussed. 
(bviously, also, the schools should help 
eet out civil defense information to the 
general public; for example, there might 
be portions of this article, particularly the 
references to the two above-mentioned 
publications, that you should have re- 
printed in local newspapers. 


Although the seriousness of the radia- 
tion sickness resulting from atomic bomb- 
ing is now thought to have been exagger- 
ated, it is still sufficiently — serious. 
Therefore, the schools unquestionably 
should, as indicated in the directive, en- 
courage science teachers and others to 
volunteer to instruct radiation detection 
and measurement squads. Although not 
mentioned in the directive, thousands of 
additional first-aid classes, both for sec- 
ondary school pupils and for adults, are 
a major need. This matter was mentioned 
by Commissioner Wilson in a letter in 
early September to the public school su- 
perintendents. 


I fully share the opinion that school 
people must see to it that schools and 
schooling are not neglected in this emer- 
gency. If one or more A-bombs should 
be dropped over New York State, how- 
ever, | am of the opinion that classes in 
algebra, English etc. can be postponed 
for a few days or a week or two. Of 
course, the speedy resumption of classes 
should now be planned, but, as brought 
out in the directive, some of the undam- 
aged school buildings may have to be 
used as first-aid centers or emergency 
hospitals. Now is the time to plan what 
is to be done to get pupils back into 
classrooms elsewhere, as well as for find- 
ing space for children from damaged or 
destroyed schoolhouses. This is a com- 
plex task, but not nearly so much so now 
as it would be after a disaster. 

Similarly, the directive wisely calls for 
the public school authorities in the non- 
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target areas to determine just how many 
children evacuated from bombed areas 
could be given classroom space in the re- 
ception areas. Temporarily, after an 
emergency, some of the reception area 
schools might have to be used for the 
housing and feeding of civilian evacuees 
of all ages, or as emergency hospitals. 
Careful planning now throughout the 
State is vital. If a single A-bomb were 
to be used against one of our major cities, 
the resulting numbers of persons killed 
and injured might be from 1000 to 2000 
times those in our worst airplane crashes 
or train wrecks, especially if precautions 
had been neglected. Every medical re- 
source would be needed. That is why 
the school superintendents have already 
directed their full-time school physicians 
and nurse-teachers that, under such cir- 
cumstances, “they will be under the di- 
rection of the local director (of civil 
defense) in the person of his medical 
officer.” Similarly, evacuee pupils might 
be so numerous that, if City A were 
bombed and City B were used as a recep- 
tion area, Cities C and D might be asked 
to rush to City B all their surplus mova- 
ble school furniture and equipment. Civil 
defense must know in advance — now 
where this furniture is and how much 
there is. 

Besides overseeing these tasks given the 
schools by the Civil Defense Commission, 
a number of other assignments have been 
given the State Education Department 
itself. These can be discussed in a later 
article. 


+ * 


A series of 55 natural history photo- 
graphs by Mrs Irene Heffner of Albany 
will be on display in the New York State 
Museum from October 15th through 
November 30th. Mrs Heffner is a na- 
tionally known photographer and salon 
exhibitor. 
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Doctor Wilson Defines Schools’ Task 





The Greatest Contribution of the Schools to Democracy 


Is To Build Healthy, Intelligent Citizens 


[Excerpts from the address of Acting Com- 


missioner of Education Lewis <A. Wilson, 
delivered at the banquet of the 39th annual 
convention of the New York State Associa- 


tion of District Superintendents of Schools, 
held at the Lake Placid Club, September 22, 


1950) 


HE GREATEST RESPONSIBILITY of the 
‘| school in the present emergency is to 
continue to educate healthy and alert 
boys and girls deeply inculcated with the 
ideals of democracy which have made our 
country strong. These healthy alert and 
educated boys and girls are our most 
valuable “ stockpile of defense weapons.” 
The greatest contribution the schools can 
make to democracy lies in our funda- 
mental program for building intelligent 
citizenship. A nation can endure no 
longer than the heritage it guards, can 
fight no harder than the individuals it 
inspires, can grow no stronger than the 
forward its 


people who 


In time of stress the main busi- 


young carry 
ideals. 
ness of the schools is to continue their 
full program of education. 

During the past ten years we have 
made great gains toward these ideals 
throughout all sections of the State and 
through the efforts of the district super- 
intendents of schools we have provided 
an equality of educational opportunity 
for rural boys and girls which is second 
to none in the entire country. 

Today for the first time in the history 
of the State more than four-fifths of the 
total the 
State new 


schools 


rural and semirural areas of 


are centralized and_ these 


are now providing educational 


opportunities for over 200,000 boys and 


girls. One hundred additional central 
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school districts will complete the centra 
During tl 


4 


zation program of the State. 
period the district superintendents have 
been greatly helped by the development 
of state and county highways and sno, 


removal that now makes it possible to 
transport children to the central schools, 
by greatly improved bus transportation 
and by sympathetic Governors and Legis- 
latures that have provided greatly in 
creased state aid and building quotas to 
supplement their efforts to make possible 
adequate educational facilities in the rural 
and semirural areas of the State. 

As a result of the development of 411 
central school districts, you will now have 
more time to devote to the professional 
improvement of the services provided by 
these schools. During the promotional 
period it was necessary for you to devote 
a tremendous amount of your time to 
acquainting people with the advantages 
of centralization and securing the support 
“back home” that made possible these 
great central schools. Today your duties 
can now be focused on the improvement 
of the services of the schools, the develop- 
ment of better guidance and counseling 
programs, the organization of classes for 
handicapped children, the development of 
adult education programs and, through 
the cooperative boards and the proposed 
the 


ing of an entirely new range of educa- 


intermediate school districts, offer 


tional services for the young people in 


these areas. These changes greatly 


emphasize the importance of your pro- 
fessional the 


leadership in improving 


work of this great movement. 
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The Department Goes to the Fair 


Exhibits Give Evidence of the Widespread and Varied 


Program of Education for Y oung and Old 


Exhibits at the Education Depart- 
ment’s booth at this year’s State Fair at 
Syracuse were representative of several 
fields of the Department's work. 

Exhibits were provided by the State 
Science Service, the Division of Library 
Extension of the State Library and the 
Office of the State Historian. Demon 
strations of several areas of training in 
the schools of the State were arranged 
by the Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 


cation, the Bureau of Industrial Arts 


Education and, for art, by the Division 
of Secondary Education. 

The State Science Service displayed a 
geological map together with a relief map 
to demonstrate how to read a geological 
map. There was also an exhibit of the 
types of rock encountered in drilling 
wells. Visitors were invited to use a 
viewer which showed stereoscopic air 
plane photographs in three dimensions. 
A Geiger counter was also on display, 


with an attendant to demonstrate its use. 
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Homemaking Pupils from North Syracuse High School Demonstrate Table 


setting and Flower Arrangement. In 


the Background clre Part of the State 


Library and State Science Service Exhibits and Photographs of Historic Sites 
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Pupils from North Syracuse High 
School, under the direction of Mrs Elaine 
Bradley, were present all day Thursday 
of Fair Week to demonstrate that “ Meal 
Make Them 


Pretty and Pleasant,” by arranging table 


Times Are Family Times 


settings for a breakfast, a formal luncheon 
and buffet, 
flower arrangements for each setting. 


an informal with suitable 


State’s Progressive 


was the theme of the ex- 


‘Share in Your 
Library Law ” 
hibit arranged by the Division of Library 
Extension of the State Library. <A color- 
ful panel dramatized the modern version 
of library service in comparison with the 
relatively limited services of the past. 
Material was available to explain the 
benefits of the 1950 legislation on state 
aid to county and multicounty library 


systems. 


A group of pupils from Cazenovia 
Central School, under the direction of 
their art teacher, Merrill Bailey, ar- 


ranged an exhibit on Tuesday and demon- 


strated their work in several mediums, 


including water color, oil, air brush and 


black and white. On the next day 


Mr Bailey’s pupils in the elementary 
schools of Cazenovia arranged an exhibit 


and demonstrated elementary work in 
water color, pastels, crayon and black and 
white. 

On another day pupils showed by dis- 
play and demonstration the craft work 
This 


part of the exhibit was arranged at the 


taught in industrial arts classes. 


request of the Department by the Cen- 
New York Industrial Arts Club, a 
group of industrial arts teachers in the 


tral 


Syracuse area. 

The walls of the Department’s booth 
were hung with many photographs of 
New York State's 
under the protection of the [Education 


historic sites, now 


Department. 
Several pupils from near-by schools 
Tully, Cazenovia 


Jaldwinsville, Fulton, 
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and Syracuse — arranged an exhibit w: h 


daily demonstrations, “ Family F) 
Then and Now,” of the work of the | 
This was in tie 


ture Homemakers. 


Women's Building. Another exhibit to 
represent the aims and achievements of 
Future Homemakers was arranged in the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Building. 

The Future Farmers participated in 
the Fair on Saturday with judging co 
tests — poultry and egg, dairy cattle and 
vegetables. A demonstration contest in 
the pupil’s chosen field of farm manag: 
ment was held Saturday morning. The 
winner, who demonstrated simplification 
of work in poultry management by a 
miniature model, invited to 


Was rey at 


the demonstration at the Eastern States 
Exposition at Springfield, Mass., in Sep 
tember. Thomas House, Wellsville High 
School, won this honor. 

Hatch of the Bureau of Ag 


education 


James A. 


ricultural was responsible for 
the coordination of booth exhibits by five 
organizations Future 


rural youth 


Homemakers, Future Farmers, Young 
Cooperators, Young Adults and Juvenile 
Grange. 


as - 


( hanges in Names 
the following 


was authorized by 


Change of name of 


schools the Regents 
on September 15th: 

Angola High School to Lake Shore 
Central School 

Saldwinsville Free Academy to Bald 
winsville Academy and Central School 

Churchville High School to Church- 
ville-Chili Central School 

Watkins Glen High School to \Watkins 
Glen Central School 


Two central schools were advanced in 
grade from middle high school to high 
school. They are Eldred Central School 


and Guilford Central School. 
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Board of Regents 





Regents Make Appointments 


The Board of Regents made several 
appointments to various councils and 
committees working with the Education 
Department at its meeting on September 
15th. 

William A. Ritchie, senior scientist in 
archeology with the State Museum and 
State Science Service, and Carroll V. 
Newsom, Associate Commissioner of 
Education, were appointed to the Com- 
mittee on Geographic Names. They fill 
vacancies caused by the retirement of 
Noah T. 
\lgo D. Henderson, former members of 
the staff of the State Education Depart- 


Clarke and the resignation of 


ment. 

Appointed to fill vacancies in the Ele- 
mentary Education Council were the fol- 
lowing: Lillian A. Wilcox, supervisor of 
elementary schools in Buffalo, reappointed 
for a term ending September 30, 1953; 
Monsignor David C. Gildea of Syracuse, 
secretary of the New York State Council 
of Catholic School Superintendents ; and 
Ethel F. Huggard, associate superintend- 
ent of schools in New York City, each 
appointed for a term of five years begin- 
ning October 1, 1950. 

John L. 
schools of Great Neck, and William J. 
Small, superintendent of schools of N1- 


Miller, superintendent of 


agara Falls, were appointed to the Health 
and Physical Education Council, each for 
a term of three years beginning October 
1, 1950. They fill the vacancies caused 
hy the expirations of the terms of W. A. 
Clifford of Mount Vernon and N. L.. 
Engelhardt of New York City. Arvie 
Eldred, Albany, and Mrs Clifford N. 


October 1950 


Jenkins, Roslyn Heights, were reap- 
pointed to this council, each for a term 


of three years beginning October 1, 1950. 


Raymond J. Knoeppel, New York City, 
was reappointed a member of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Children’s Council for 
a term of five years beginning October 1, 
1950. 

Morris Krugman, assistant superin 
tendent of schools in New York City, was 
appointed to the Vocational Guidance 
Council for a term of five years beginning 
October 1, 1950. He fills the vacancy 
caused by the expiration of the term of 


George K. Bennett of New York City 


Margaret Golding of Cobleskill, Cecile 
D. Perkins of Lake Luzerne, Gerald H. 
Salisbury of Albany and Victor Wylegala 
of Buffalo were reappointed to the Home 
Kconomics Council, each for a term of 


three years beginning October 1, 1950. 


Clarence Johncox, Corfu, was reap 
pointed a member of the Agricultural 
ducation Council for a term of five years 
beginning October 1, 1950. 

Charles M. Edwards jr, New York 
City, was reappointed to the Council on 
Distributive Oc 
Shackelton, 


Ithaca, was reappointed to the Council 


Susiness [Education 
cupations, and Horace E. 
on Business Education — Office Occupa 
tions, each for a term of five vears begin 
ning October 1, 1950. 

J. Arthur Marvin of New York City 
was reappointed to the Council on Ac 
countancy for a period of three years 


beginning September 19, 1950. 
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The 


matters at its meeting on September 15th. 


Regents took action in charter 


Several college charters were amended as 
follows: 

Hempstead was 
the 


business administration and 


Hofstra College at 


authorized to confer degrees of 
bachelor of 
master of business administration as well 
as associate in arts and associate in ap- 
plied science. These are in addition to 
degrees which the college is already au- 
thorized to confer. 

Houghton College at Houghton was 
authorized to confer the honorary de- 
grees of doctor of fine arts, doctor of let- 
ters and doctor of pedagogy. 

Ithaca College at Ithaca was authorized 
to give instruction in the liberal arts and 
to confer the degree of bachelor of arts. 
The college was also authorized to confer 
the degree of associate in applied science 
and to confer the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. 

The University of Buffalo was author- 
ized to operate a hospital in connection 
with its other activities and to establish 
in connection with the hospital a school 
for instruction in nursing. This action 
is subject also to the approval of the 
State Department of Social Welfare. 

The charter of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, New York City, 
was amended to permit the institution to 
‘purchase, lease, manage, own and hold 
title to real and personal property for 
investment purposes.” 

The Regents granted absolute charters 
to two libraries Hewlett-\Woodmere 
Public Library at Hewlett and the Patter- 
son Library Association at Patterson. 
The East Greenbush Community Library 
at ast Greenbush was granted a provi- 


An 


extension for five years from July 19, 


sional charter valid for five years. 
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1950, was granted the provisional charicr 
held by the Clymer-French Creek Free 
Library at Clymer. 

The Old Museum Village of Smith's 
Clove, Inc., located in the town of Blox 
ing Grove, Orange county, was granted 
a provisional charter valid for five years 

The 
airport was granted a provisional cha 


Perinton Historical Society of 


ter valid for five years. 

The Sidney Historical Association of 
Sidney was granted an absolute charter 
to replace the provisional charter it has 
held since September 1945. 

The Bowne House Historical Society, 
Inc. of Flushing was granted an absolute 
charter to replace the provisional charter 
held since July 1945. 

The McDowell Designing and Dress 
School, New York City, 


granted an absolute charter, replacing its 


making was 
provisional charter. 

The Beth-el 
Beach, was granted a provisional charter 


Day School, Rockaway 


valid for five years. This elementary 


school, including nursery and_ kinder- 
garten, provides instruction in the modern 
Hebrew language and the principles and 
practice of Judaism in addition to the pre- 
scribed course in elementary grade work 

A provisional charter, valid for five 
years, was granted the Yorktown Com 
School of Yorktown 


This is a nonprofit cooperative 


munity Nursery 
Heights. 
school available to preschool children in 
the community. 

A provisional charter valid for five 
years was granted the Engineers Associa- 
tion Institute. Sponsored by the Engi- 
neers’ Association, Hempstead, the insti- 
tute will provide review and _ refresher 
courses to prepare individuals for the pro- 


fessional engineering examinations. 
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Kegent George L. Hinman of Bing- 
hamton, member of the Board of Regents 
since 1948, resigned from the Board on 
September 5th. 

Chancellor William J. Wallin reported 
Regent Hinman’s resignation to the 
Board at its meeting on September 15th 
‘with sincere regret which | am sure is 
shared by the other members of the 


Board,” and said that “ Regent Hinman 
has written me that he was reluctant to 
resign but has found that the duties of 
the office were taking a greater toll in 
time and energy than he could properly 
spare from his law practice and_ his 
family.” 

Kegent Hinman was elected to serve 
until 1955. He 


Thomas J. Mangan, former Chancellor. 


succeeded the late 


| linman Resigns from Board 


Mr Hinman is a member of the law 
firm of Hinman, Howard and Kattell at 
Binghamton and is an active participant 
in the civic life of that city. He is a 
director of the First National Bank of 
Binghamton, of Arlington Hotel, Inc., of 
Triple Cities Traction Corporation and 
of the D. L. & W. Fuel and Supply Com- 
pany. He is also a director of the Broome 
County Bar Association, the Broome 
County Tuberculosis Association and of 
Volunteers of America, Binghamton. 

He was graduated from Princeton 
University with the degree of bachelor of 
arts and he also holds the degree of 
bachelor of laws from Harvard Univer 
sity. In June 1950, Mr Hinman received 
the honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters from Elmira College. 


Bond Issues Approved 


The Board of Regents approved the 
following proposed bond issues for 
schools of the State on September 15th. 
This action was taken in accordance with 
the requirement of the local finance law 
that the Board of Regents approve propo- 
sitions for bond issues to cover school 
improvements in districts where the cost 
of such improvements would bring the 
honded indebtedness above 10 per cent 
of the valuation of the district’s real 
property. 

LeRoy Central School, an issue of $230,969.55, 
as additional funds for a school building pro 
gram 

Milford Central School, an issue of $285,000 
tor construction and equipment of a school 


building 
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Sodus Central School, an issue of $6000 for 
purchase of a school bus 

Windsor Central School, an issue of $635,000 
tor construction of an addition to and recon 
struction of the existing building, the purchase 
of furniture and equipment, grading and im 
provement of school sites 

Downsville Central School, an issue of $3200 
for purchase of a school bus 

Newark Valley Central School, an issue of 
$15,000 for purchase of two school buses 

Elbridge Central School, an issue of $13,850 
for purchase of two buses 

Romulus Central School, an issue of $14,000 
for purchase of two school buses 

\llegany Central School, an issue of $15,000 
for purchase of two school buses 

Berlin Central School, an issue of $16,000 for 


purchase of one or more buses 
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Newsom Is Associate Commissioner 


Acting Commissioner of Education 
lewis A. Wilson has appointed Dr Car- 
roll V. Newsom Associate Commissioner 
for Higher Education, effective Septem- 
16th. He Dr Algo D. 
Henderson, who resigned August 31st to 
the [ 


Newsom 


ber succeeds 


join the faculty of University of 


Michigan. Doctor has been 
with the State 


since June 1948 as Assistant Commis- 


Education Department 


sioner for Higher Education. 


As 


Newsom is in charge of the broad field 


Associate Commissioner Doctor 
of higher and professional education, in- 
cluding matters relating to colleges, uni- 
versities and professional schools in this 
State, admission to professional study 
and regulation of professional practice. 
He also has general supervision of the 
State Library, the State Museum and the 
office of the State Historian. 

internationally 


Doctor Newsom is 


known as a mathematician. For 11 years 
he was professor and head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics at the University of 
New He the State 
Education Department from Oberlin Col- 


Mexico. came to 
lege, where he was professor and head of 
later 

He 


University of 


the mathematics department and 
chairman of the science department. 
the 
Michigan, Kansas State Teachers College 
He holds 


the degree of bachelor of arts from the 


has also taught at 


and the University of Chicago. 


College of Emporia and the master of arts 
degree and doctor of philosophy degree 
from the University of Michigan. 
Although best known for his work in 
mathematics, he has taught all the physi- 


cal sciences on the college level, has done 
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research in astronomy and has receiv: 


recognition in the fields of history, pl 
losophy and curriculum revision in higher 
education. 

He is the author of several books in th 
field of mathematics, and is editor of the 
Mathematical Monthly. 
positions in several scientific and math« 


He has held high 


matical societies and is a member of many 


academic honor societies. 
* 7 


Bardo Appoi nted 


The appointment of August |. Bardo 
jr as executive secretary for professional 
conduct in charge of the enforcement of 
professional laws was reported by Acting 
Commissioner of Education Lewis <A. 
Wilson to the 


September 15th meeting. 


Soard of Regents at its 
Mr Bardo suc- 
ceeds James A. Malaney, who resigned 
July 31st. 
October Ist. 


The appointment was effective 


Mr Bardo has been deputy commis- 
sioner of the New York State Liquor 
Authority in charge of the Legal Bureau 
of the Albany zone office since April 


Ist. He 


officer in 


contract 
the 


has also served as 


the education division of 
Albany regional office of the Veterans 
Administration and later as head of that 
unit. In August 1949 he became con- 
sultant for veterans affairs on the staff 
of the State University of New York. 

A graduate of the University of Roch- 
ester and Albany Law School of Union 
University, Mr Bardo was admitted to 


1947. 


the bar in March 
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Nr Harold G. Thompson, former Di- 
rector of the Division of Examinations 
and Testing and a member of the staff of 
the State Education Department for 
nearly 25 years, died in Paris, France, 


on September 13th. 


Dr Harold G. Thompson 


Doctor Thompson retired from the De- 
partment January 1, 1949. He was on a 
pleasure tour of Europe with Mrs 
Thompson at the time of his death. 

Doctor Thompson's administration of 
the State’s program of examinations was 
marked by modernization of the Regents 
examinations and inauguration of the 
program of “ progress”’ tests to deter 
mine pupils’ progress and to measure the 
effectiveness of classroom technics and 


materials. He was also responsible for 
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administering the state scholarship pro- 
gram. Before his appointment as head of 
the examination program, Doctor Thomp- 
son Was supervisor of ancient languages 
for the Department and also worked in 
the general field of secondary education. 

For ten years before coming to the De- 
partment he was on the faculty of the 
State Normal School at Potsdam, where 
he organized and was principal of the 
junior high school at Potsdam and was 
later principal of the senior high school 
department. 

Doctor Thompson was graduated from 
Williams College and received his mas- 
ters degree from Yale University. St 
Francis College, Brooklyn, cf mnferred 
upon him the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws in 1941. 

Private funeral services were held in 
New Hartford, Conn., on October 3d. 
The family requested that flowers be 
omitted but that those who wish to do so 
might contribute to the American Heart 
Association. 


Health Supervisor Retires 

Dr William P. Brown, senior super 
visor of school medical service (heart and 
lungs) in the Division of Health and 
Physical Education, retired September 
21st. Doctor Brown joined the Depart 
ment in October 1931. He received the 
degree of doctor of medicine from Sy ra 
cuse University and before coming to the 
Department was a_ specialist with the 
United States Marine Hospital at Cleve 
land and was associated with the 
Cattaraugus County Tuberculosis Hos 
pital. 
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Buttalo School Survey [ Inder Way 


assigned to the survey fot 


\ comprehensive survey of the public 
schools of Butfalo, conducted by the State 
the 


Kducation Department at Invitation 


the citv’s board of education, was 
begun early in September 

Yr Harrv \ 
missioner for Elementary and Secondary 
and Dr |. 


Coordinator of 


\ssociate Com 


Gilson, 


Education, Cayce Morrison, 


Research and Special 


Studies, are directing the survey. They 


have announced the appointment of a 





number of members to the survey staff. 

Dr Claude L. Kulp, on leave of absence 
as superintendent of schools in Ithaca, 
is coordinator of the survey. Dr Erwin 
Dingman, at present engaged in the New 
York City Vocational Education Survey, 
will join the staff on December Ist as 
assistant coordinator. 

Three consultants have been named: 
Dr Gordon MacKenzie, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Dr Alfred D. Simpson, professor 

. education, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University ; and Dr Samuel 
Connecticut 


M. Brownell, president, 


State College for Teachers. They will 


serve as members of the planning com- 
mittee for the survey as a whole. In ad- 
lition each will be responsible for plan- 

gy the field 


Brownell, personnel ; 


special studies in the 


| Doctor 


MacKenzie, instruction; Doctor 


pson, administration and finance. 


‘Three associates have also been named 
to the surve taff: William Bb. Plasse, 
James A. MeNeil and red J. DelaFleur 


the stall, 


staff will be 


In addition to special many 


} 
yy cy 


of the Department’s 


specie yo 
and for varying periods 

Che 
sultants met in Buffalo September 121 


directors, coordinator and ce 


and 13th to draw preliminary plans 


the survey. The next meeting of thy 
planning committee is scheduled for N¢ 
vember 3d—4th. Between meetings of the 


1] 


Planning Committee, Doctor Kulp w 


coordinate and direct all activities per 
taining to the survey 

\n appropriation of $60,000 has been 
made for the survey, half by the board 
of education of the city of Buffalo, and 
half by the State Education Department 
The survey is scheduled for completion 


by July 1, 1951. 


Elementary Conference -( linic 

The Division of Elementary Education 
will conduct a conference-clinic at Ithaca 
on November 9th for principals and su 
This 


con 


pervisors in elementary education 


will be the third such conference 
ducted by the Division during the past 
The other two were held at Farm 
Buffalo. The 


these conference-clinics is to bring to the 


year. 
ingdale and purpose of 
principals and supervisors in each area 
in which they are held an effective sery 
and 


ice in assisting them to plan carry 


out the supervisory programs in their 


schools. The meeting will combine gen 
eral sessions, group meetings and indi 


vidual conferences 
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Science Dates Indian Culture Here 


and included also mound burial and pipe 


Discovery that the American Indians 
came to live in New York State as long 
as 5000 years ago, rather than 2000 years 
ago as previously estimated, has been an 
nounced by the New York State Science 
Service in a statement that describes this 
discovery as one that will “revolutionize 
archeological thinking.” 

The finding was made as a result of 
the combined research of Dr William A. 
Ritchie, New York State Archeologist, 
and Dr W. F. Libby and Dr J. R. Arnold 
of the School for Nuclear Studies at the 
University of Chicago, and is a direct 
result of the atomic age. What the 
scientists did was to measure the amount 
of radioactivity remaining in samples of 
charcoal excavated from the fireplaces 
and cremation pits of the oldest known 
Indian village sites in this State. This 
measurement showed that the trees from 
which the charcoal came had died be 
tween 4930 and 5380 years ago. Findings 
were checked by applying the measure 
ment process to materials excavated from 
Egyptian tombs of known antiquity 
For many years Doctor Ritchie, for 
merly curator of anthropology at the 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
has been carrying on studies of the 
arches logical remains left by the Indians 
who occupied New York State. He and 
his associates have established an outline 
of the early history of man’s occupation 
of New York The earliest known New 


Yorkers were bands of nomadic hunting 


and fishing people Later their descend 
ants acquired a knowledge oO} agriculture 


and pottery making and, as time passed, 


their ways of life became more complex 
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smoking. More stable villages were es 
tablished by the Indians and, in the end, 
this traditional way of life was inherited 
by the historic Indian tribes of the State 
There was no direct evidence of the 
length of time it took for these Indian cul 
tures to develop, but by cautious guess 
work based on the depth of the deposits, 
it had been estimated that this occupied 
between 1700 and 2000 years. 

The determination of these ancient 
dates is a direct product of the atomic 
age. Some years ago it was discovered 
that the bombardment of our atmosphere 
by cosmic rays created a natural radio 
active form of carbon which is a part of 
the carbon dioxide in the air taken in by 
plants and animals. As long as_ these 
plants and animals are alive, this radio 
active carbon 1s replenished, directly by 
plants and through plant foods eaten by 
animals, so that the amount of radioactive 
carbon in the body remains constant 
When the organism dies, no additional 
radioactive carbon is accumulated and 
that present in the body begins to dis 
\fter 5720 


vears, the evidence of this radioactive 


integrate at a constant rate 


carbon is only one-half as strong as it 1 
at the time of death The scientists at 
the School for Nuclear Studies at the 
University of Chicago have been able to 
measure accurately, with the aid of deli 
ate instruments, the amount of evidence 
of radioactive carbon in the remains of 
formerly living things such as charcoal 
mummy cloth, basketry and even sea 


hells 34 establishing the ratio o 


radioactive evidence to the amount pres 


Pau 








ent in the living body, these scientists 
determine how long ago the living things, 
of which these articles are the remains, 
actually died. 

When the work of Doctor Libby and 
Doctor Arnold at the University of Chi- 
cago became known, Doctor Ritchie sent 
them for study samples of charcoal which 
had been taken from fireplaces found in 
the the known 
Indian groups in the State, and also from 


village sites of oldest 
some cremation pits used by the first 
Indians to become acquainted with agri- 
culture. 

Word has been received by Doctor 
Ritchie from Doctor Libby of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago that the charcoal frag- 
ments coming from the earliest fireplaces 
recorded evidence of radioactive charcoal 
in an amount which showed that the 
plants from which the charcoal had come 
had died 4930 and 5383 years ago. This 
demonstrates that on the basis of the use 
of this new scientific tool it may be said 
that hunting and fishing Indians were liv- 
ing in New York State about 3000 B. C., 
the Neolithic or 


New Stone age of western Europe, and 


at a time earlier than 
about the time the Great Pyramids on 
the Nile were erected. 

The 


which came from cremation pits made by 


charcoal from the later period 


Indians who were just becoming ac- 
quainted with pottery and agriculture was 
dated 2948 in age, that is, nearly 1000 
vears before the beginning of our era 
when much of western Europe was just 
emerging from the late Bronze Age into 
the Iron Age. These more definitely de- 
termined dates, by virtue of the fact that 
they are much older than the former cau- 
tiously determined estimates, are impor 
tant contributions to science. 

Through this new research technic used 
by physicists, and made possible through 
the discoveries of the atomic age, it will 


he possible to date more accurately the 
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various episodes in the history of tl 
development of the civilizations of tl 
American Indians who lived in the Ne 
World for many milleniums before it w: 
discovered by Europeans. 


Museum Leaflet 

The Education Office of the New York 
State 
Pre-Iroquoian Cultures, No. 6, in its free 
Educational Leaflet Series for teachers 
Written by Dr William C. Ritchie, State 
Archeologist, this leaflet forms Part I oi 


Museum announces a new leaflet, 


an Indian History of New York State 
Part II, dealing with the Iroquoian and 
Algonkian Tribes, will appear later. 

The information presented in this leaf 
let is available in no other comparable 
form. As the various archeological sites 
of the State have been explored and 
studied, technical articles have appeared 
in scientific journals but none has at 
tempted to summarize and evaluate the 
mass of facts so gathered into a_ short 
popular account. Doctor Ritchie's de- 
scription of the culture levels of the State 
clarifies and goes beyond existing ac- 
counts. He demonstrates that several of 
our concepts of Indian history — such as 
the antiquity of man in the New York 
area, the origin of the Iroquois, the use 
of the bow and arrow, the supposed 
Eskimoan influence and the methods of 


An- 


other valuable contribution of this paper 


pottery making — need _ revision. 


is its illustrations. Included are a map 
of major New York sites intensively ex- 
plored, photographs of several excava 
tions in progress and drawings of various 
types of artifacts to scale and a valuable 
summary and list of suggested references 
Copies may be obtained through the Mu- 


seum’s Education Office. 
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Colleges Show Less Discrimination 


lhe incidence of seemingly discrimina- 
tory practices in admitting high school 
pupils to institutions of higher learning 
has been greatly reduced since the passage 
of the Education Practices Act in 1948, 
according to a report made to the Board 
of Regents. 

ased on the survey to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the Education Practices 
Act, the report shows the extent to which 
this act has helped to assure equality of 
educational opportunity in all post- 
secondary institutions of the State. The 
survey was conducted by Dr Warren W. 
Coxe, Director of the Division of Re- 
search and Dr Theodore Bienenstock, 
research associate, at the request of 
Frederick W. Hoeing, Administrator of 
the Education Practices Act. It was a 
follow-up of a previous survey made in 
1946 by Dr Robert D. Leigh of the staff 
of the Temporary Commission on_ the 
Need for a State University. The earlier 
survey was used as a yardstick to measure 
the improvements that have been made 
since the passage of the Education Prac- 
tices Act. 

Doctor Leigh’s survey attempted to 
locate the focal spots of suspected dis- 
crimination by a questionnaire sent to all 
the high school principals of the State. 
In 1946 answers were received from 58 
per cent of the high school principals and 
in 1949 from 93 per cent. Answering 
the question as to whether they believed 
their graduates had suffered from dis 
crimination, only 6 per cent of the prin 
cipals replied in the affirmative in 1949 
as compared to 18 per cent who suspected 


discrimination in 1946. 
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In reply to a question as to whether 
they considered apparent discrimination 
as (a) a serious problem, (/) an occa- 
sional but recurring problem, (c) an 
isolated and infrequent problem, only 0.2 
per cent were of the opinion that it was a 
serious problem in 1949 whereas 3 per 
cent thought it was serious in 1946. In 
1946, 9 per cent of the principals regarded 
seeming discrimination as an occasional 
but recurring problem. In 1949 only 2.2 
per cent felt this way. Three years ago 6 
per cent of the principals thought that ap 
pearances of discrimination constituted 
an isolated and infrequent problem. In 
1949, 3.3 per cent of the principals were 
of this opinion. 

Principals were asked whether in their 
opinion there were more or fewer in- 
stances of seeming discrimination follow- 
ing the passage of the Education Prac- 
tices Act. Of those who had _ positive 
opinions, 129 reported that the situation 
had improved, compared to three who 
thought there were more instances now 
than before the Law. 

Principals were also asked whether as 
a result of their experience they believed 
there were more indications of discrimi 
nation on the part of institutions located 
in New York State or in institutions out 
side of the State. Of those who had posi 
tive opinions, 118 principals thought that 
the instances of apparent discrimination 
were more frequent outside of the State 
while five reported they were more fre 
quent in New York State 

In a second part of the survey, ques 


tionnaires were sent to the 1949 graduates 


. = 
age Ou 








of 52 of the high schools whose principals 


had reported that they suspected discrimi 


natory practices. These questionnaires 
asked the race, creed, color and national 
ancestry of individual pupils, their aca 
demic rank by quarter in their high school 
class, and the names of the colleges to 
which they had applied and the record of 
acceptances or rejections. An analysis 
of the returns confirmed the opinion of 
the high school principals that there had 
been a marked improvement in the situa 
| 1946 and 1949, 


tion between 


The 


from which a large enough number of 


only so-called) minority group 
questionnaires was received to give sta- 
tistical significance to the data was the 
The total number of appli- 


State filed by 


Jewish group. 
cations throughout the 
members of the three principal religious 
groups showed only a slight difference in 
the rate of acceptance; 11.2 per cent of 
the Protestant applications were rejected, 
13.7 per cent of the Catholic and 14.4 per 
cent of the Jewish. For graduates of 
high schools located in New York City, 
there was practically no difference among 
The 

the 


various 

13.8 
14.6 per cent for the Catholics and 
A study of 


the religions. rejections 


were per cent for Protes- 
ants, 
13.8 per cent for the Jews. 
the total applications to all colleges lo- 
New York City 


Jewish graduates experienced no more 


cated in indicated that 
difficulty in admission than Catholic or 
Protestant of the same academic status. 
For pupils in the highest quarter of the 
class 
New 


rotestants 7 per cent, Catholics 5.4 per 


graduating rejections by colleges 


located — in York City were 


[ 
|) 
I 


cent and Jews 5 cent 


For pupils 
the 


per 


the second quarter of the class 
percentage of rejection was for Protes 
tants 15.5 per cent, for Catholics 15 per 
cent and for Jews 11.8 per cent. There 


vas also a marked decline in rejections 
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of highest and second quarter Jewish aj 
plicants to all the colleges in the Stat 
located both in New York City and w 
state. This reduction in rejections w 
greater for Jewish than for non-Jewi 
applicants. Finally, there was a mark« 
reduction in rejections of Jewish upsta 
graduates whose first choice was an ww 
state college. 


Qn the other hand, in spite of the in 


provement shown in all fields betwe« 
1946 and 1949, there were indication 
that seemingly discriminatory practices 


have not been completely eliminated 
These data particularly concerned Jew 
ish graduates living upstate and Jewish 
graduates applying to upstate colleges as 
The rate of rejection of Jewish 


the half of their 


a group. 
applicants in upper 
graduating class to upstate colleges was 
greater than for the non-Jewish appli 
cants. Jewish applications from gradu 


ates of upstate high schools were rejected 


more frequently than non-Jewish. The 
percentage of rejection here is 10.1 per 
cent for Protestant, 12.5 per cent for 


Catholic and 20.5 per cent for Jewish 
Jewish graduates in the first and second 
quarter of their classes had significantly 
greater difficulty in gaining admission to 
upstate colleges than did non-Jewish ap 
The 


upstate colleges, as a group, showed a 


plicants of equal academic rank. 


higher percentage of rejection of Jewish 


than non-Jewish applicants 


Whether this is due at 


applicants 
least in part to 
geographical limitations is a matter that 
will require further study. 

Although the returns from the Negro 
graduates were not numerous enough to 
give the results statistical significance, the 
survey indicated that Negroes at present 
are receiving fair treatment in admission 
York State. 


The percentage of rejections of all Negro 


to colleges located in New 
applications was 9.7 per cent, compared 
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th 11.2 per cent for white Protestants, 

next lowest group. 

lhe report stated that in interpreting 

the above data, it should be kept in 
mind that since the questionnaires were 
sent only to graduates of those high 
chools which had previously reported 
some discrimination, the study was obvi 
ously unbalanced and not representative 
of admission data in general nor for any 
individual institution. It was an attempt, 
following the attempt made in 1946, to 
the trouble and to 
evaluate the improvement. 
to the colleges of 
the that 


given here are a balanced picture of the 


find spots 


apparent 
Therefore, it 
fair 


would not be 


State to assume the findings 


situation. 


In accepting the report, Chancellor 


William J. Wallin said: 

The Board of Regents is gratified 
by the progress shown by this report 
It is substantial evidence to confirm 
our opinion that the college presidents 
and admission officials of the State 
have been cooperating in a most en 
couraging manner with the spirit of the 
Quinn-Oliffe Law and with its ad 
ministration. Mr Hoeing will 
tinue discussions with the proper col 
lege officials with the aim of eliminat 
ing the remaining traces of discrimina 
tion. We are grateful to the high 
school principals and to the high school 
graduates who assisted the State Edu 
cation Department in this study and 
thus made possible this evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the Education 
Practices Act. 


con 


New Book on Sanitary Food Handling 


The State Education Department has 
recently published a book, Sanitary Food 


Handling, written for the Bureau of 


Vocational Curriculum Development by 


Dr Bernard E. Silver, chairman, Related 


Science Department, Fox dd Trades Voca 
tional High School, New York City 


It consists of ten units oi information 


essential in the teaching of food sanitation 


to persons engaged in the handling, 


preparation and serving of foods in school 
restaurants, hotels, soda foun 


tains and other food-dispensing 


cafeterias, 


ayvencies 


i 


The units cover such subjects as effects 


bacteria upon foods, diseases which 
av be transmitted through foods, food 


poisoning caused by toxins and by foreign 
chemicals, protection ol foods Irom spoil 
ive, effects of rodents upon contamination 


destruction of bulk and packaged 
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foods, infestation of foods by imsects, 
washing, handling and storage of food 
handling equipment, and effects of sani 
tary plumbing. 

The monograph contains a wealth of 
information for the student and suggests 
teaching procedures to a teacher or lec 
turer who wishes to conduct a course o1 
classes for groups ol food handlers \n 
the 


sures both instructor and student that the 


assignment at end of each unit as 


essential facts of each unit are cleat 


Sanitary ood Handling is a compan 
ion text to Related Science lfoods 
Trades by the same author Both books 
may be purchased from the State Ikduea 


tion Department for $2.25 and $1.95 


respectively, postpaid Inquiries may be 


addressed to the Bureau of Vocational 


Curriculum Development 


5) 


Pade 








Vocational Education 








H igh School Meets 


N lode rn Needs 


Machine and Metal Trades High School Aims lo Develop 


Both Vocational and Civic Responsibility 


B* \USE MODERN PRODUCTION is highly 
mechanized, large numbers of skilled 
are needed 


mechanics to produce the 


equipment. Recognizing this need, the 
Board of Education of New York City 
in 1942 
building to house the latest equipment in 


helds. A 


foundry and two well-equipped heat treat- 


erected a specially designed 


machine shop and _ related 
ment and metallography laboratories are 
unique features of the shop building of 
Machine and Metal Trades High 
During World War II these 


facilities were used for the training of 


the 


School. 


high school youth and adults to fill im- 
portant jobs in the war industries. 

The the 
problems but today this school looks to 
the the full 
several goals: adaptation of its courses to 


close of war brought new 


future for achievement of 


meet the ever-changing needs; closer co- 
operation with the Vocational Advisory 
Board and with industry so as to reflect 
changing needs; greater emphasis upon 
the development of personality and civic 
as well as vocational competency; and 
finally placement, particularly of gradu- 
ates in appropriate jobs suited to their 
interest and abilities. Some of the steps 
being taken to achieve these goals are 
briefly described. 

The Machine and Metal Trades High 
School, early in 1947, the fifth year of 
its ©XxI still a central high 


tence, Was 


chool, accepting only junior high school 
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JOHN MANGIONE 
Principal, Machine and Metal 
lrades High Si hool, Vew ) ork 


graduates, and narrowly specializing in 


machine shop and sheet metal. The pre 
liminary steps had been taken to initiate 
a technical course in machine design 
Postwar lack of interest in the aforemen 
tioned trades, however, had reduced the 
registration of the school to an almost 
dangerous minimum, but by 1949 it had 
again increased to over 1500. At pres 
ent, however, the school has tripled its 
low enrolment and is operating at its 
maximum capacity. 

Although the school is still essentially 
a central school for the metal trades, the 
shop offerings have been expanded. In 
addition to machine shop and sheet metal, 
courses in carpentry and woodworking, 
cabinetmaking, refrigeration and a two- 
year course in welding have been de 
To achieve the goal of develop- 
skills, all 


courses carry related minor shops; for 


veloped. 


ing basic vocational major 


example, the machine shop major has a 


term each of patternmaking, foundry, 


welding, heat treatment and _ precision 
measurements in order to give the pupils 
a familiarity with a variety of skills. The 
increased use of performance examina- 


tions in shop provides a realistic testing 
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lwminum Casting in the 


High School 





Vachine 








and Metal Trades 





\ 
e 
1 situat and gives practical meaning to trade. The guidance program of the 
3 the « rses a tion to the dav s« school aims to assist the pupil's choice by 
s the scho so operates through the ascertaining interest and aptitude \s 
terno evening | rs offering part of the exploratory cycle, a course im 
vocat rses to veterans a extet drafting is offered with a view to disco, 
s raining to nonveterans ering material for the technical course 
r thoug! tinues t r ts larg Placement industry imereased ap 
7 st eT S 1Tor the r} yl preciably with the establishment ol it 
7 scho evel. the school now has a nintl placement bureau for graduate Con 
ear rator ture hicl fe sistently contacts with industry are being 
oT tes from the elementar developed; a pleasant and enthusiasts 
} TO sche ie serie ! hop uson has been established with the New 
_ these mint) wee rranged t Yor tate | mployi ert ervice and the 
o é ) hithert t 1} rate ol placement im the trade tramed tor 
\ T} YT f I show! a ll arked 1ereus 
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A Planning Guide for Homemaking 
-ducation, prepared through the coopera 
tive effort of homemaking _ teachers, 
teacher-educators and city and state su- 
has been 


pervisors published by the 


Department. The Guide is organized to 
assist teachers and administrators in: 

Clarifying beliefs about scope and con 
tent of homemaking education 

Relating school programs to social and 
economic situations in community and 
country 

Determining suitable learning experi 
ences for different age levels in secondary 
schools 

Scheduling progressive sequences of 
homemaking courses in junior and senior 
high school 

Arranging interesting and meaningful 
study units for all courses in the home 
making education revised in 
1948 


Evaluating achievement and growth 


program 


Homemaking Guide Published 





followe | 


This is not a syllabus to be 
exactly, but a guide designed to foc 
thinking on vital contributions of hom 
making to the total educational prograi 
Suggested learning experiences ar 
merely “thought provokers ” to be i 
proved and supplemented to meet lo 


school and community needs. 


Illustrations of various homemakit 
activities are from photographs supplied 
by homemaking departments of schoo 
of the State. Sketches on the cover for 
tell the scope and varying needs to be met 
through a program whose major empha 
sis is home and family living. 

One copy will be sent to each home 
making department to be used by th 
teacher; the guide is the property of the 
(not and 


school the teacher), however, 


should be kept in the homemaking fil 
available for use and reference in develop 


ing local and community programs 


State Attendance Association Elects 


Allan Jacques, Jamestown, was named 
president of the New York State Attend- 


at the first annual con- 


ance Association 

ference of that organization, held at 
Cornell University July 20th and 21st. 
Other officers elected include’ Francis 
()’Mara, New York City, as first vice 
president; J. Carroll McNeil of Mount 
Vernon, second vice president; Ruth 


Kearney, 


ILuclla Wright, 


Scotia, as recording secretary ; 


scmus Point, correspond 
Anthony Mutino, Port 


ecretary ; and 


wip 


( heste r, 


treasurer 
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Inquiries concerning membership in 
this organization should be addressed to 


the president or treasurer. 


+ 5 


New Degree 

At their meeting on September 15th, 
the Regents added to the list of authorized 
degrees in the field of business education, 
the degree of master of science in retail- 
ing (M.S. in Ret.). 
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Radia and Visual Education 





The U.S.A.--States and Regions 


lhe following list of 16-millimeter mo- 
tion pictures is the second in a series of 
lists of films that present contemporary 
life in the United States. It was pre- 
pared by Paul T. Williams, supervisor in 
the Bureau of Audio and Visual Aids. 

These films should prove especially 
worth while to the teacher who plans to 
present an overview of a state or region. 
Factors such as history, geography, in- 
dustries, resources and the living pattern 
of the people are included in most of the 
films. 

Information regarding service fees or 
rental charges may be obtained from the 
distributors. The Bureau of Audio and 
Visual Aids does not distribute any of 


these films. 


1 Northeastern States (11 min.) 
Interpretation of historical progress in 
the development of resources. Interdepend- 
ence with other sections of the Nation 
Geographic features natural resources, 
transportation, recreational facilities, life of 
the people 
Distributor : 
a Association Films, Inc. (rent) 
35 West 45th street 
New York 19, N. Y 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, In 
(rent) 
450 West 56th street 
New York 19, N. Y 
Educational Film Library (rent) 


Syracuse University 


123 College place 
Svracuse 1 VN. ¥ 
2 Southeastern States (1] mir 
Outlines living patterns with a brief hi 
rical introduction Home occupation 


and industrial developments are presented 


Distributor : 
a Association (rent) 
b Encyclopaedia Britannica (rent) 


c Syracuse (rent) 


w 


Southwestern States (11 min.) 

Geographic and other characteristic fea 
tures including the imprint of Indian and 
Spanish cultures. Occupational activities 
Relationship with other parts of the country 
as shown in exchange of goods and services 

Distributor : 

a Association (rent) 

» Encyclopaedia Britannica (rent) 


c Syracuse (rent) 


P= 


Northwestern States (11 min.) 
Topography, rainfall, drainage, fauna, 
flora, people, metropolitan centers, scenic and 


recreational features, transportation, indus 


tries, natural resources. Interdependence of 
this region with other regions of the coun 
try. 

Distributor : 

a Association (rent) 

b Encyclopaedia Britannica (rent) 

c Syracuse (rent) 

5 Middle States (11 min.) 

Presents in sequential form an overview 
of man’s uses of resources in these states 
\gricultural and industrial projects are por 
trayed Relationship with other areas is 


shown. 
Distributor 
a Association (rent) 
b Eneyelopaedia Britannica (rent) 


¢ Syracuse (rent) 


6 Kar Western States (11 min.) 
Historical resumé of progress made in the 
use of natural resources m= this region 
Sectional contrasts with re pect to people 


climate, topography, industries et 
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Distributor : 
a Association (rent) 
b Encyclopaedia Britannica (rent) 


c Syracuse (rent) 


7 New England (11 min.) 
New England background and examina- 
tion of the New England of today. New 
England’s industrial economy _ including 


technological industries — plastics, radar, 


radio, rubber. 
Distributor : 
a Association (rent) 
b Ideal Pictures Corp. (rent) 
207 East 37th street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


c Syracuse (rent) 


8 Pacific Coast (18 min.) 


Changes brought about by the war and 


their effects on industry, both local and na- 


tional in scope. Glimpses into such Paci(ic 
coast industries as shipbuilding, aircraft 
production, lumber, oil, steel, synthetic rub- 
ber etc. 

Distributor : 

a Association (rent) 

b Ideal (rent) 

c Syracuse (rent) 


= 


Texas (11 min.) 

Geographic and geologic factors that make 
possible the richness of Texas’ mineral and 
agricultural wealth. Glimpses of past his- 
tory and past leaders. Present cities and 
industrial areas are shown. 

Distributor : 

a Association (rent) 

b Ideal (rent) 

c Syracuse (rent) 


School Lunch Program Grows 


Progress in the state-wide develop- 
ment of the school lunch program is re- 
ported by the school lunch supervisors. 
During the year 1949-50 there was an 
increase of 10.5 per cent in the number 
of schools in New York State approved 
for participation in the reimbursed. school 
lunch program. This brought the total 
number of schools to 3123. 

An average of 694,033 meals were 
served daily. This was 10 per cent more 
than for the year 1948-49. The total 
number of reimbursed meals served dur- 
ing October 1949 was more than thirteen 
and one-quarter million, an increase of 
11 per cent over October 1948. 

It is recognized that the school lunch 
program holds an important place in 
many school budgets. Considerable 
amounts of monies are spent for food, 
labor and other operation costs. New 
York State continues to assist schools in 
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providing an adequate lunch at a price 
the pupils can afford to pay. It is one 
of the few states in the Union maintaining 
the maximum rate of reimbursement set 
when the National School Lunch Act was 
passed in July 1946. At present this is 
made possible through federal and state 
funds appropriated for the purpose of 
reimbursing public, private and parochial 
schools for lunches served. Federal 
funds expended for the 1949-50 program 
totaled $3,437,876. State funds used for 
this same period were $2,379,751.92. 
The results of monies spent in provid- 
ing lunches for those pupils who remain 
at school for the noon hour are evident in 
improved nutrition status, fewer absences 
due to illness and iacreased receptivity 
for learning during the afternoon session. 
An increasing number of schools are now 
recognizing the school lunch as an in- 
tegral part of the total education program. 
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School and Public Libraries 





Raise Standards for Librarians 


the standards for new en- 


trants to the public library profession in 


lo raise 


the State so that only well-qualified libra- 
rians will be eligible for supervisory posi- 
tions, and at the same time to eliminate 
some inequities in the present certification 
program, the Board of Regents on Sep- 
tember 15th revised the Commissioner's 
Regulations for libraries in the State. 
Under the new regulations, only one 
type of certificate for librarians will be 
issued, instead of the five graded certifi- 
cates heretofore used. Librarians now 
holding the graduate library school cer- 
tificate, the professional life certificate or 
the professional five-year certificate will 
receive automatically the new certificate, 
as will those holding the professional 
three-year certificate and the prior service 


also 


The 


make some adjustments in the required 


certificate. new regulations 
number of open hours for registered li- 
braries, based on the population of the 
communities served. 

A new service by the traveling libraries 
This 
books 


Such books may now 


is provided. will make available 


sight-saving for visually handi- 
capped children. 
be borrowed by any public school upon 
application verified by the school nurse, 
school physician or other qualified per- 
son. 

These revisions in the regulations for 
libraries, the first made since 1931, were 
suggested after considerable study by a 
committee representing the New York 
Library Association, the State Library 
and the State Civil Service Department. 


Miss Moshier Heads Library Division 


L. Marion Moshier, a member of the 
State Library staff since 1933, was ap- 
pointed provisionally on September Ist 
as principal librarian in charge of the 
Division of Library Extension. In that 
Neil C. Van 
Deusen, who resigned to join the staff 


position she succeeds 


of the University of Michigan. 


Miss Moshier was graduated from 
Simmons College with the B.S. degree 


and received her master of science de- 


gree from Columbia University. Before 


coming to the State Library she was 
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employed at the New York Public Li- 
brary, Endicott Free Library, Skidmore 
College and. Ilion Free Public Library. 
work at the State 
always been in the field of public library 


Her Library has 


supervision, 
. ° 


One of the New York Public Library’s 
regular exhibitions is the popular “ New 
suild- 


Technical Books,” in the Central 


ing at Fifth avenue and 42d street. 
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Design for Reading 





Basic Skills 


4 SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, AS AN All 


TO THE READJUSTMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION PROGRAM, COMPILED BY 


LAURA E, VROOMAN, LIBRARIAN OF THE GLENS FALLS HIGH SCHOOL, UNDER 


THE DIRECTION OF ANNA CLARK KENNEDY, SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


BOOKS 


Betts, E. A. Foundations of reading in- 
struction, with emphasis on differentiated 
guidance. Amer. Book. 1946. $5.25 


Blair, G. M. Diagnosis and remedial teach- 


-condary schools. Maemillan. 


ing in sec 
75 


1946. $3 
Bond, Guy, & Bond, Eva. Developmental 
reading in high school. Macmillan. 1941. 


e2c 
$3.50 


& Handlan, Bertha. Adapting in- 
struction in reading to individual differ- 
ences. Univ. of Minn. 1948. pa. $1 


Brueckner, L. J. How to make arithmetic 
meaningful. Winston. 1947. $4 


Carlsen, G. R. Education for life adjustment 
through English. (In Douglass, H. R., ed. 
Education for life adjustment. Ronald. 
1950. $4.50. p. 88-109) 

Cross, E. A. & Carney, Elizabeth. Teaching 


English in high schools; rev. ed. Mac- 
millan. 1950. $4 


Dakin, Dorothy. How to teach high school 
English. Heath. 1947. $4 
Durrell, D. D. Improvement of basic read- 


ing abilities. World Book. 1940. $2.84 


Fernald, Grace. Remedial techniques in 
basic school subjects. McGraw-Hill. 1943. 


a 
3.50 


th 


Gates, A. I. The improvement of reading; 
3d ed. Macmillan. 1947. $4.50 


Gray, W. S. On their own in reading. Scott. 
1948. $2 


Harris, A. J. How to increase reading 
ability; 2d ed. Longmans. 1947. $4 
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Hart, W. W. & Gregory, M. C. General 
mathematics in daily activities. Heath 
1948. $2 


Hayakawa, S. I. Language in action; rev. 
ed. Harcourt. 1949. $3 


Hildreth, Gertrude. Learning the three R’s; 
2d ed. Educ. Pubs. 1947 


Hook, J. N. The teaching of high school 
English. Ronald. 1950. $4 


Kinney, L. B. Teaching mathematics for 
life adjustment. (In Douglass, H. R., ed 
Education for life adjustment. Ronald 


1950. $4.50. p. 156-75) 


Kottmeyer, William. Handbook for reme- 
dial reading. Webster. 1947. $2.24 


McCullough, C. M. & others. Problems in 
the improvement of reading. McGraw- 
Hill. 1946. $3.75 


Monroe, Marion, & Backus, Bertie. Reme- 
dial reading. 1937. . Houghton. $2.25 


Morton, R. L. Teaching arithmetic in the 
elementary school; v. 1, primary grades 
Silver. 1937. $2.75 

Teaching arithmetic in the elementary 
school; v. 2, intermediate grades. Silver. 

1938. $3.20 


Teaching arithmetic in the elementary 
school; v. 3, upper grades. Silver. 1939 


$3.25 


Mulgrave, D. I. Speech for the classroom 
teacher; rev. ed. Prentice-Hall. 1946 


$5; text ed. $3.75 


National Council of Teachers of English. 
Reading in an age of mass communica- 
tion. The Council. 1949. $1.50. (English 
monograph no. 17) 
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National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. Arithmetic in general education; 
6th yearbook. Teachers College. 1941. 


National Society for the Study of Education. 


Reading in the high school and college; 
? 


47th yearbook, part 2. Univ. of Chicago 


Press. 1948. $3.50; pa. $2.75 
Norvell, G. W. Reading interests of young 
people. Heath. 1950. $3.50 


Robinson, H. M. 


ing; a study of causes and remedial treat- 


Why pupils fail in read- 


ment. Univ. of Chicago Press 1946. 
$3.50 

Russell, D. H. Children learn to read 
Ginn. 1949. $3.25 


Spitzer, H. F. The teaching of arithmetic. 
Houghton. 1948. $3 
Strang, R. M. & Rose, F. C. 


the improvement of reading in high school 
1940. 


Problems in 


and college; rev. ed. Science Press. 


o.p. 1950 
Wheat, H. G. 


arithmetic. 


Witty, P. A. 


Psychology and teaching of 
Heath. 1937. $4 


Reading in modern education. 


Heath. 1949 
PAMPHLETS 
Association for Childhood Education. This 
is arithmetic. The Association. 1945. pa. 


ate 
JIC 


Conference on reading, Chicago University. 
Basic instruction in reading in elementary 
and high schools. Univ. of Chicago Press 

1948 $2.50. 


pe. mono 
graphs no. 65) 


pa. (Supplementary ed 


improving 
1949 


monographs 


Classroom techniques in 


reading. Univ. of Chicago Press 


pa. $2.75. (Supplementary ed 


no. 69) 


Improving reading in content fields 
1947. pa. $2 


monographs no. 62) 


Univ. of Chicago Press 


(Supplementary ed. 


Promoting personal and social de 


velopment through reading Univ. of 


Chicago Press. 1947. pa. $2. (Supple 

mentary ed. monographs no. 64) 
Kelley, V. H. & Green, H. A. Better read 
World Book 1947 


ing and study habits 


pa. 52¢ 
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National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 
in the secondary 


Improving reading instruction 
N.E.A. 


school Febru 


ary 1950. $1. (Bulletin 168) 

Speech education for all American 
youth. N.E.A. May 1948. $1. (Bulletin 
151) 


New York State 


How to judge a 


Education Department. 
good reading program 
1946. 
tary school aids to teaching, language arts 
leaflet 1) 


The Department Free. (Elemen- 


The language arts. The Department 
1950. Free. (Bulletin 1384) 

Learning to spell. The Department 
1949. Free. (Bulletin 1368) 

Mathematics for boys and girls; a 
handbook for teachers. The Department 
1950. Free. (Bulletin 1385) 

Reading in the secondary school pro- 
gram. The Department. 1940. (Reprinted 
1949) (Bulletin 1185) 


Syllabus in English for secondary 


schools: grades 7-12. The Department 
1935. (Reprinted 1950) Free 
PERIODICALS 

Berger, M. L. Provisions for meeting the 


needs of the poorly prepared student in 


algebra. Mathematics Teacher, 43:107-11 
March 1950 

Boag, A. K. & Harrower, M. J. Secondary 
reading program. New York State Edu 
cation, 37:428-31. March 1950 

Brink, W. G. & Witty, P. A. Current prac 
tices in remedial reading in secondary 
schools. School Review, 57:260-66. May 
1949 

Brueckner, L. J. The necessity of consider 
ing the social phase of instruction in 


Mathematics Teacher, 


1947 


mathematics. 


40:370-76. December 


Burr, Harriett. Mathematics in general edu 


cation Mathematics Teacher, 40:58-61 
February 1947 
Camden, Blanche. For Joe and others, com 


kind 


November 


Dale. 
mathematics curriculum to meet 
of all 

42:41-48 


English 
1947 


pamions ot a Journal 


36:477-80 


See ondat \ 


the 


Carpenter, Planning a 
needs 
Mathematics Teacher, 


1949 


students 


January 


Problem of a non-college- 


Fabing, C. C. 
preparatory mathematics, 
Mathe- 


1947 


curriculum in 


and for its solution 


matics Teacher, 40:8-13. 


suggestions 
January 


Mathematics for the other 
School Science and 


April 1948 


Gager, William. 
eighty-five per cent. 


Mathematics, 48:296—-301 


Gordon, D. X. 
interest and activity in mathematics 
32:54-60. March 1950 


Devices for increasing pupil 

High 
Points, 

Green, R. M. 
the secondary level 
May 1950 


Basic practices in reading at 
Education, 70:570-74. 


Mathematics for all the 
school. Mathematics 
November 1948 


McCreery, Gene. 
students in high 
Teacher, 41:302-8 

Markis, John. 


lish Journal, 39:214-16 


Miller, H. R. 


Education, 70:333-34 


Simplifying the rules. Eng- 


\pril 1950 


Every teacher a teacher of 


reading. January 
1950 


Reeve, W. D. General mathematics for 


grades nine to twelve. 
49 :99-110 


School Science and 


Mathematics, February 1949 


secondary 


Mat 


Significant trends in 
mathematics. School 


matics, 49:229-36. March 
Sanford, C. W. High 
mathematics, for whom 
School 
50:307-19. 


Science and 


1949 


school science 
and for wh 
Mathematics, 


Science and 


April 1950 
Mathematics in general 


Mat 


Schorling, Raleigh. 
education. School 
49 :296-301. 


Science and 


\pril 1949 


matics, 


Smith, B. F. 
Educational 
1950 

Thornley, W. R. 

students 

June 1950 


guidance in reading 


31:50-58 


Library 


Record, January 


Unlocking resources of 


retarded English Journal, 


39 :302-6 
Wolfinger, M. E. 
serve differing individual 
Science and Mathematics, 48:543-48 
1948 
Yoakham, G. A. 


better reading 


Mathematics designed to 
needs School 


June 


Better spelling through 
National Education Asso- 
38 :596-97, November 


ciation Journal, 


1949 


Confer on Census and Attendance 


Statistical 
Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of 


A final conference to round out the 
school census and attendance study initi- 
ated by the Education Department in the 
1947 held 


under the chairmanship of 


summer of was August 
17th—19th 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Coordinator of 
Research and Special Studies.  Partici- 


conference with Doctor 
Arch O. 


fessor of education, Ohio State 


pating in the 


Morrison were Dr Heck, pro- 
Univer- 
consultant 


Van 


research, Schenectady public schools, who 


sity, special for the study; 


Dr Robert A. Auken, director of 
directed the study for two years as a staff 
research 


Chief, 


member of the Department's 


offices; Dr Wayne W. Soper, 
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Sureau of Services; and Dr 
George E. 
Guidance, both of whom participated in 
the study. Harold Baine, supervisor in 
the Bureau of Guidance, substituted for 
Doctor Hutcherson during part of the 
conference. 

The conference reviewed the final re- 
ports of the study prepared by Doctor 
Van Auken and prepared a condensed 
final report for printing and distribution. 
This 


seven chapters, two on census and at- 


final report will be presented in 
tendance practices, two on conclusions, 
two on recommendations growing out of 
the study and one on issues raised by the 


study but not yet resolved. 
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